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PIO BAROJA, 
“THE BAD MAN 
OF ITZEA’ 


Antonio Otero Seco 


Only fifteen days before his death, Pio Baroja, the 
creat Spanish writer, received a visit from Ernest 
Hemingway, the American writer who seems to have 
been spending a good deal of time in Spain lately 
in spite of the fact that his novel For Whom the 
Bell Tolls once seemed to have closed the doors of 
cefficial Spain to him forever. 

During the period of about fifteen years since the 
end of the Civil War the Spanish newspapers and 
literary reviews, all of which are totally or partially 
subsidized and edited by the agencies under the Min- 
istry of Propaganda, had systematically ignored the 
existence of this American writer. And if upon oc- 
casion his name were mentioned, it would only be 
to heap abuse upon him, not only in a literary sense 
but in a personal one as well. Naturally—how sad it 
is to have to use this “naturally” which is so unna- 
tural!—his works were banned, just as completely 
banned as were the war communiqués issued by the 
American Embassy in Madrid during the last World 
War. No bookshop would have dared display any of 
Hemingway’s works in English, let alone in Spanish. 

But Hemingway, it would seem, is the good friend 
of most of the famous bullfighters, and this consti- 
tutes a good safeguard in the Spain of our days, where 
to be the crony of a bullfighter who has placed his 
mind and his capacity for esthetic and spiritual crea- 
tion at the service of the “national cause” is so im- 
portant and decisive a matter that it makes up for 
the terrible sin of having formerly been a friend (and 
not much of a one, at that) of the Spanish “reds.” 
And then of course it is also true that the American 
writer must have punctiliously performed the obliga- 
tory visits in high places for him to have been for- 
given his former adherence to the cause of Spanisn 
democracy which fought to preserve the principles 
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of freedom that had been freely chosen at the polls 
by the Spanish people five months before the revolt 
of the Falangists and military officials who had 
sworn an oath of allegiance to the Republic. 

Many other distinguished men, both among those 
residing in Spain and those coming from abroad, 
have refused to make these shameful and degrading 
visits with which the regime, by keeping them from 
general knowledge, tries to feign an eleventh hour 
liberalism and a fake generosity; they have refused 
to make these visits which are based on the principle 
of the humiliation of those who kneel in private and 
who then proclaim their incorruptible independence 
in public, as though they were knights of the Round 
Table. 

Someone who seemed to be well informed told me 
that André Malraux requested a Spanish visa in 
Paris, two or three years ago, when he wished to go 
to Spain to see a comprehensive Goya show which 
included some works that had been brought from 
foreign countries for the occasion. An official repre- 
sentative of the Franco regime informed Malraux, 
with a smile: 








“We will be glad to grant you the visa. If in 
Spain you wil! call upon the Caudillo, then we will 
see that a ceremony due a writer of your distinction 
is arranged in your honor in Madrid. But if, on the 
other hand, you should neglect to make such a cour- 
tesy call, then you will be arrested and, possibly, tried 
for having organized a ‘red squadron’ and for hav- 
ing fought at its front during the Civil War, in the 
service of the ‘reds.’ ” 

José Ortega y Gasset was not permitted to resume 
publication of his review, the Revista de Occidente, 
upon his return to Spain because, as one of Franco’s 
ministers stated in the course of a cabinet meeting 
in which the subject was discussed, the great philoso- 
pher had neglected to pay a visit to the Caudillo. 

Pio Baroja, the great novelist Pio Baroja, returned 
te Spain just as did Ortega y Gasset, and, like the 
great philosopher, he too forgot to pay his courtesy 
call on Franco. But, whereas Ortega firmly main- 
tained his lofty spiritual and civic position in an 
extra-official manner, daily cultivating his testament 
of conduct which will flower one day in a spring- 
time which has not yet arrived, Pio Baroja forgot 
about his own past and produced a series of books 
which besmirch the record of the Pio Baroja who was 
a non-conformist for fifty years and the great Spanish 
writer of half a century. 

So, just fifteen days before the death of the Basque 


novelist, Hemingway, Nobel Prize winner of the year ~ 


in which Baroja had been one of the candidates, 
made a visit to Baroja to express his high intellectual 
esteem and the profound admiration he felt for his 
work which, Hemingway declared, had so greatly 
influenced his own formation as a writer. An official 
journalist described the scene of this meeting in one 
of the magazines published by the Ministry of Pro- 
paganda: Baroja more dead than alive, almost in- 
sane from the overuse of sedatives during the last 
two years; Hemingway euphorical, dynamic, like a 
chunk of cosmic matter in search of the bars of the 
Gran Via of Madrid, unintentionally the cause of a 
terrible and grotesque bit of humor: the photo- 
graphs published at the time, depicting the scene as 
a sort of literary “Surrender at Breda.” To Baroja 
in his old age and infirmity comes, not the Nobel 
Prize which was so well-deserved, but presents con- 
sisting of a bottle of whiskey, a sweater and a pair 
of socks. They are borne to him by a Nobel prize 
winner . . . Was Don Pio conscious of all that tran- 
spired during the visit which lasted barely five min- 
utes? I have been told that when they placed the 
bottle of whiskey on his night table he glanced at 
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it and asked, “And who brought that?” 

The “Surrender at Breda”? No. For Hemingway is 

no Spinola, and Pio Baroja was no Nasau. 

x * 

It would not be kind to do with Baroja what he 
himself perpetrated in the seven volumes of his mem- 
oirs entitled Desde la ultima vuelta del camino (From 
the Last Turn in the Road), a lamentable mass of 
pages sprinkled with commonplace jokes aimed at all 
his friends and acquaintances of fifty years who have 
been under the earth for a long time by now. Nor 
will we concern ourselves with his books which have 
appeared since 1936 because they are not worthy of 
Baroja, not worthy of the Baroja of Juventud, ego- 
lairia (Youth and Self-worship), or of La busca 
(The Search). For most of the admirers of the 
author of Zalacain el aventurero (Kalacain the Ad- 
venturer), of Silvestre Paradox or of La Casa de 
Aizgorrt (The House of Aizgorri), the magnificent 
writer who knew how to create a world just as did 
Galdés or Walter Scott or Balzac and who was more 
deserving, in my estimation, of the Nobel Prize than 
was Hemingway, ended his literary career with E] 
Cura de Monleén (The Curate of Monleén). 

From that book and that date, 1936, on, Pio Baro- 
ja lived in the terrible tragedy of having outlived 
himself. 

El Cura de Monleon is the book which both offi- 
cial Spain and the author himself did not care to 
recall, once he had returned to Spain. And it prob- 
ably is his worst book, but it is a sincere and au- 
thentically Barojian work; so much so that it was 
due to it that the novelist had to flee from his house, 
Itzea, in Vera del Bidasoa in the Basque region, pur- 
sued by Francoists and requetés (nationalists of the 
province of Navarre) and take refuge in France at 
the beginning of the Civil War. And it also is pos- 
sible that it was because of the Cura de Monleon 
that Baroja died without having the satisfaction of 
receiving the Nobel Prize. Just as many of us who 
were and still are his loyal readers could never for- 
give him this book, in spite of his earlier ones, so 
the official Spain of today could rot forgive him this 
book, in spite of his later ones. 

* * 
Pio Baroja can be called the most prolific Spanish 
writer of the first half of this century. Only one other 
Spanish writer, earlier than Baroja but still quite 
close to him though Baroja didn’t care to admit it, 
can be compared to him: Pérez Galddés. Baroja pro- 
duced more than a hundred books, mostly novels but 
also some biographies and volumes of collected es- 
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says, not to mention his many uncollected articles 
which appeared in newspapers and magazines. 

It is worth our while to recall his own biography, 
however briefly, because in it one can find the ex- 
planation of many things which for some have no 
explanation. 

Pio Baroja y Nessi, “Basque on three sides and 
Italian on one,’ according to his own words, was 
born in San Sebastian in 1872, into a middle-class 
family with a literary and artistic atmosphere but 
with little money. Later Baroja’s obsession about 
money, his lamentations over the poverty of the 
writer, his exaggeration of a poverty which for him 
had never really existed, led him to complain con- 
stantly and to fiercely attack the poor Bohemian 
spongers who would borrow a few pesetas from him 
and then never get around to repaying them. 

His father, a mining engineer, was also a writer, 
and a good amateur cellist. His grandfather had 
been a publisher in San Sebastian who had translated 
and introduced into Spain many works which the 
barriers of official thought under the monarchy had 
tried to keep from circulation. Baroja’s brother, Ri- 
cardo, a restless and adventurous spirit, an unre- 
strained revolutionary who lost an eye while engaged 
in the secret transportation of arms shortly before 
the proclamation of the Spanish Republic, was a 
writer, a painter, engraver and watercolorist. His sis- 
ter Carmen, widow of the editor Caro Raggio, besides 
being a very talented repujadora (artisan in repoussé 
or indented metal) was also a writer and a teacher 
in the School of Arts and Crafts in Madrid. 

Baroja took his baccalaureate degree in Pamplona 
and Madrid. He was not a good student. His teachers 
said of him, ‘““This boy is a dolt,” or “Baroja won’t 
amount to anything.” Later he studied medicine in 
Valencia and took his doctorate in Madrid, where his 
nonconformist spirit, his indomitable rebelliousness, 
his typically Iberian anarchism led him to mock the 
niost eminent members of the faculty. 

With his doctorate in his pocket Baroja set forth 
to practice medicine in Cestona, a little village in 
the Basque province of Guiptizcoa which did not 
then have the fame it later achieved for its curative 
waters for liver ailments. He spent two years as a 
country doctor, lodging in the house of the sacris- 
tana of the village, going forth on a country hack 
to treat the farmers of the region. Worn out and 
discouraged by the exhausting work and lack of fu- 
ture for a country doctor, he moved to Madrid and 
took over the management of a bakery which be- 
longed to an aunt who had not been able to make a 
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go of it. There followed six years of running the 
bakery and of contacts with the writers of the period. 
Then bankruptcy and the closing of the bakery. In 
1900 appeared a first book, Vidas sombrias (Shadowy 
Lives), a collection of short stories which he had writ- 
ten in Cestona in his medical account books in the 
“solitude of two” in company with the sacristana. 
The title of this book exceeds the limits of the work 
itself, in which he describes some personalities and 
a harsh, dramatic and fatalistic concept of life. 

It was at that time that Barojz began his trips 
around Spain. Touring the Spanish countryside was 
a characteristic of “the generation of °98,” the cult 
of the popular, the eagerness to recreate Spain, to 
know her peoples, that brought Azorin to Castile, An- 
tonio Machado to Soria, and, a little later, Ortega y 
Gasset to become acquainted with Spain step by 
step, highway by highway and lane by lane with 
the thoroughness of an itinerant worker of genius. 
Baroja traversed a large part of Spain, especially the 
two Castiles, Extremadura and Andalucia, aside from 
his native country, by train, automobile and, at times, 
on donkeyback, alone or in the company of his fan- 
tastic spirit of a brother, Ricardo, the Paradox of 
Aventuras y mixtificaciones de Silvestre Paradox 
(The Adventures and Vagaries of Silvestre Paradox), 
cr the magnificent and never sufficiently appreciated 
Don Ciro Bayo, the Bohemian and errant writer of 
Spain and the Americas, author of El Lazarillo es- 
panol (The Spanish Lazarillo—Blind Man’s Guide). 

Baroja was already familiar with Valencia. The 
rest of Spain mattered less to him. He said as muci 
with a firm brusqueness which was typical of him 
when he spoke spontaneously, without mental reser- 
vations or senile fears of reprisals: “I have two little 
native regional countries: the Basque country and 
Castile, Old Castile that is. All of my literary inspira- 
tions come from these regions. I would be incapable 
of writing a Galician or a Catalan novel. And I 
would like to have my readers among Basques and 
Castilians. The other Spaniards interest me less. And 
the Spaniards of America and the Americans do not 
interest me at all.” 

Baroja traveled widely outside of Spain, in France, 
England, Switzerland, Italy and the other Mediter- 
ranean countries, and he left ample descriptions of 
them in his books. Aside from his travels, he spent 
his free time in Madrid—in gatherings at his house, 
in search of old books and prints or browsing in the 


old bookstores of the University section—or in his 


house, Itzea, in Vera del Bidasoa. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War Baroja was stay- 
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ing in Itzea. The townspeople and the Republican 
militia respected him because they had always con- 
sidered him to be a liberal man. In Juventud, ego- 
latria he describes himself as being anti-clerical, anti- 
militarist (“I am an anti-militarist by inheritance’), 
anti-dogmatist (“I have an incurable dogmatopho- 
bia”), a declared enemy of every type of dictator, 
an anarchist and a republican. . . . (In the second 
decade of the century he had even been a candi- 
date for the office of councilman in Madrid and a 
candidate and deputy to the Cortés from the munici- 
pality of Fraga, as a member of the Radical Re- 
publican Party.) 

“When I came to live in this house in Vera,” he 
tells in Juventud, egolatria, “the boys of the neigh- 
borhood had taken over the entrance and the garden 
and had made them their own. I had to chase them 
away little by little until finally they flew off like 
a flock of sparrows. My family and I must have 
seemed absurd people to those boys, and one day, 
when one of them saw me coming, he hid behind 
the door of his house and said, ‘Here comes the bad 
man of Itzea.’ The bad man of Itzea was I. Perhaps 
that boy had overheard his sister, and his sister had 
overheard her mother, and her mother had heard 
the sacristana, and the sacristana had heard the 
curate say that unreligious men are very bad; perhaps 
the judgment had not originated with the curate but 
with the President of the Daughters of Mary or 
with the Secretary of the Society of the Enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart of Jesus; perhaps someone 
kad read a little book by Father Ladr6én de Guevara 
entitled Novelistas, buenos y malos (Novelists, Good 
and Bad) which was being distributed in the town 
or the very day of my arrival and which says that 
I am impious, a priest hater and dishonest. What- 
ever the source of this statement, for me the impor- 
tant thing was that there was a bad man in Itzea, and 
that that bad man was I.” 


When the Basque province of Guiptzcoa fell to 
the Francoists the Falangists and Requetés went to 
look for “the bad man of Itzea.” But the impious 
ene, the priest hater, succeeded in crossing the fron- 
tier into France where he lived until the end of the 
war, and then the boy of Vera del Bidasoa, his sister, 
the sacristana, the curate, the President of the Daugh- 
ters of Mary, the Secretary of the Society of the 
Enthronement of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
Father Ladrén de Guevara all permitted him to re- 
turn to Spain. Earlier, in 1938, when he surmised 
that the Franco troops would win, he had sent two 
books to Spain to be printed, one of them with a 
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prologue by Jiménez Caballero, the most informed 
theorist of fascism in Spain and the translator into 
Spanish of La Técnica del golpe de Estado (The 
Technique of the Coup d’Etat) by Curzio Malaparte. 

After Baroja’s return to Spain he began to pub- 
lish the books which he had written and withheld 
from publication during his stay as a Spanish emi- 
gré in the University City in Paris. But by that time 
Don Pio was no longer Baroja. Perhaps it is appropri- 
ate to recall a phrase of his of twenty years ago: 
“There are two distinct classes among my books: 
some I have written with more work than pleasure, 
others I have written with more pleasure than work.” 

* % %* 
There can be no question but that Baroja is one of 
the most outstanding figures of the so-called “genera- 
tion of °98.” It is necessary to insist on the validity 
of this expression, which the Duke de Maura origi- 
nated and which later caught on to the extent of 
becoming an obligatory chapter heading in any his- 
tory of Spanish literature. Baroja, an individualist 
as few are, always denied the existence of this genera- 
tion. Up until the last years of his life, and even 
in his memoirs, he refused to admit that there might 
be the slightest link between himself and Azorin, 
Valle Inclan, Unamuno, Machado or any of the 
other members of that generation. Nevertheless, and 
in this the testimony of Azorin is essential and defini- 
tive, the generation existed and Baroja was, indis- 
putably, one of its most fundamental representatives. 

Of that generation now only his great friend 
Azorin remains, the only writer whom Baroja has 
not maltreated in his memoirs. 

Fifteen years ago, when Baroja had not yet pub- 
lished the seven volumes of From the Last Turn in 
the Road, Azorin said of him: “Baroja judges his 
adversaries with acrimony, in an absolute and de- 
cisive manner. But a singular phenomenon occurs 
which I have not observed in any other writer: Ba- 
rojas querulousness and negations do not convey a 
feeling of hatred or of rancor, or even of slight aver- 
sion. All of his censures are so natural, they are so 
spontaneous in their nature and so lacking in any 
previous malicious deliberation that Baroja’s inter- 
locutor or reader does not experience a painful sen- 
sation.” 

Perhaps Azorin is right. We would like to think 
that he is right, and so explain to ourselves the sor- 
row that many of us old readers of the great Spanish 
writer feel over the great loss which his death is to 
Spanish literature. 

Dewn with Don Pio, and long live Baroja! 
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WHO WILL ANSWER 
FOR THE DICTATORSHIP? 


Salvador de Madariaga 


In politics as in grammar one has to learn to dif- 
ferentiate between substantives and adjectives. For 
example, when Hitler and Mussolini disputed the 
honors of the world stage, what was important was 
to distinguish between the substantive, Hitler, and 
the adjective, Mussolini. The distinction is based on 
the fact that the substantive is something on its 
own, whereas the adjective has no more importance 
than that attained through its association with the 
substantive. Without Mussolini Hitler was less im- 
portant than he was with Mussolini, but he con- 
tinued to be important; but without Hitler Mus- 
solini was of no importance whatsoever. 

Something of this sort is taking place in Spain. 
There the situation is characterized by three forces: 
the Falange, the Church and the Army. But what 
is important is to distinguish in this triangle between 
the forces that are adjectives and those that are 
substantives. In my opinion there is no more than 
one substantive in Spain today, and that is the 
Army. The Falange and the Church are mere ad- 
jectives. With the Army, and thanks to it, the Falange 
and the Church enjoy lofty positions and even serve 
as bulwarks of the Army; but on the day that the 
Army says “This has ended,” the Falange and the 
Church will collapse like deflated dolls. 

This situation charges the Army with a tremendous 
responsibility. When tomorrow comes it must be the 
Army, not the Falange or the Church, which will 
have to answer for the dictatorship. The Falange will 
cease to exist as such. One can be certain that the 
Spaniards are not going to let the Falangists, who 
today abuse their power to boss and meddle, off as 
easily as though they had been doing nothing these 
twenty years worse than to sing Cara al Sol (“Face 
to the Sun,” the Falangist anthem). But as an in- 
stitution the Falange will breathe its last breath on 
the day that the dictatorship ceases to exist and 
hence to dictate. As to the Church, in spite of the 
disastrously myopic and materialistic policy of some 
of its most influential prelates, and in spite of the 
identification of some of the most political of its 
Archbishops with the worst of the regime, it will 
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always manage to evade the consequences by claim- 
ing, “‘Render unto God what is God’s and unto Caesar 
what is Caesar’s.” But the Army will go on and it 
will bear the entire responsibility for the twenty 
black years. 

It will bear it deservedly. First of all, because dur- 
ing these twenty years it has been the real support of 
the regime. If the Army had so desired, the longed- 
for reconciliation between the two Spains could have 
taken place the year, if not the day after the victory 
of the rebels against the Republic. If the Army had 
so desired, the regime would not have been trans- 
formed into the personal despotism, a la Grand 
Turque, which makes all Spaniards blush with shame 
today; if the Army had so desired, when Hitler, the 
ally and model of the regime, had committed suicide, 
his Spanish emulator could have been retired and 
the reins of power turned over to the Anglophile 
monarchy of Don Juan de Bourbon. In this way the 
dictator’s large payment in historic and political cur- 
rency for his admission into the club of the con- 
querors could have been avoided. Does the Army 
recognize its enormous responsibility before History 
for having permitted Spain to continue to be gagged 
while the regime paid dearly for its survival with the 
exorbitant military privileges which it granted to a 
country which it had insulted only the day before? 

The aforesaid is enough reason to predict that on 
the day for the settling of accounts between Spain 
and her institutions the institution which will have 
to answer is the Army and none other. But there are 
other reasons to back up this conclusion. The first 
is that it is natural to consider the armed force as 
the institution most directly concerned with and most 
sensitive to all related to the sovereignty, honor and 
history of a nation. Hence any humiliation or dimuni- 
tion of the nation brings the people to turn auto- 
matically to the Army, the Navy and the Airforce. 
But never, except in 1701 upon the death of Carlos 
II, and in 1808 at the time of the abject abdication 
at Bayonne, has Spain been more humiliated than 
she is today. Because today the Spaniards have seen 
their political rights sold for a tin of Boston beans, 
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and they have less freedom in the world than have 
the Indonesians, the Burmese, the Moroccans, the 
Tunisians or the Negroes of Guinea. It would seem 
that the Army could have avoided this humiliation of 
thirty million Spaniards. 

In New York, in a newspaper no less addict to the 
regime than the New York Herald Tribune, it was 
stated that in the course of military talks held last year 
in Madrid “Lieutenant General Carlos Asensio Ca- 
banillas, Spanish Chief of Staff who represented his 
country in these talks, said concretely: ‘If a fight is 
necessary, then we have the manpower and the desire 
to fight. All that is needed is that we be given arms 
and that we be told where to fight.’ ” 

But for the other military alliances that have been 
made in view of a possible (although daily less prob- 
able) war against communism, the public opinion of 
each country has always been considered. Only re- 
cently discussions have been held between the United 
States and so small a country as Iceland over future 
courses to be pursued in view of the fact that as a 
result of Icelandic elections an important American 
base will not be permitted to continue to function 
on Icelandic territory. Whether they have voted “yes” 
or ‘“‘no,” all of the countries that have entered into 
these pacts have done so as nations of conscious men, 
of citizens. Only the Spaniards will go out to fight, 
if there is a fight, not as conscious men but as human 
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manpower. If this should happen then the Spanish 
Army would have the responsibility of hurling the 
Spaniards into the fight as a human mass, which 
would have to fight, to quote the aforementioned 
General once again, where they are told to fight, 
that is, wheré they are ordered to fight. 


But, I ask, is this true? Does the Army agree to 
this? Has the Army considered the moral problem? 
Does it have the right to involve Spain in a fight 
without first listening to her, without at least first 
elucidating a serious territorial question? 


In the European capitals it is being said that five 
of the nine Captains General of Spain who command 
the nine military regions have submitted a petition 
to Franco demanding a liberalization of the regime. 
Is this true? And is it true that Franco’s speech on 
July 18 was a negative reply to this question? And 
if that was the case, then are the five Captains 
General going to swallow the ‘No’? 

It doesn’t look that way. The Manifesto* of the 
Juntas Militares, composed in these same garrisons, 
shows that at least a part of the Army is aware of 
its responsibility. Soon we will see if it will remain 
steadfast in its position or if it will bend before the 
prerogatives to be conceded it by the so-called “new 
regime of state within the movement.” 





* See Ibérica, Vol. 4, No. 10, October, 1956, p. 3. 
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MENENDEZ PELAYO: 
CONFUSION AND CONSPIRACY 


Ramon Sender 


Another crusade has been inaugurated recently in 
Spain (everything is done there by historical and 
hysterical extremes) in favor of the great critic and 
scholar Don Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo (1856- 
1912). The author of the History of Spanish Heter- 
odoxy, however, had no need of this castrense help 
in extending his influence to the farthest corners of 
the Spanish-speaking world. But, in short, there is a 
“crusade.” And it is a peaceful one. A ship is going 
around the world with a library of books, pictures 
and phonograph records as well as samples of in- 
dustrial products. Among the books are thousands of 
copies of Balmes, Dofia Concha Espina de la Serna 
and Menéndez Pelayo. The great Don Marcelino is 
not traveling in very good company this time. 

As we all know, Franco’s Spain is a great crusade 
served by a multitude of tiny little crusades. For the 
moment the hero is Menéndez Pelayo. Hero of Ca- 
tholicism, Hispanicism and Castilianism. No one reads 
him, of course. He is too liberal—he made occasional 
praise of Moors and Jews—and his style is too terse 
and clear. He does not write like the academicians 
of the crusade. He does not write, for instance, like 
the Franquista ex-president of the Royal Academy, 
Senor Peman, who begins one of his articles—in a 
periodical we have at hand—by saying: “It seems 
to be a law of evolution that great biological suc- 
cesses are immobilized and checked.” Poor Menéndez 
Pelayo never in his life learned how a biological suc- 
cess could be “immobilized.” But so the world moves 
on. The periodical publishing this article—the Esta- 
feta literaria—appears to be well satisfied with the 
author and with the biological success that is im- 
mobilized. 

For a year now the people of official letters in 
Spain have been shouting, “Viva Menéndez Pelayo,” 
and getting their voices and feet entangled in the 
liberal-conservative humanism of the author of the 
History of Spanish Heterodoxy, even though they are 
not very sure if they are doing what they should. 
Sometimes those quoting Menéndez Pelayo are as- 
tonished by their own boldness or are frightened by 
the conclusions to which the great writer from San- 
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tander leads them, velis nolis. In the aforementioned 
periodical the entire front page (which has the for- 
mat of a large daily newspaper) is devoted to priests 
and bullfighters. Five columns to Manolete and his 
commentators. The rest to religious topics: Pemaén 
brings Father Thaillard de Chardin and our own 
Padre Gracian to testify and vouch for his “immo- 
bilization of biological success.” And an article en- 
titled, ““A Call to the Spanish Intellectuals by the 
Church,” signed by V. L. Agudo (“Sharp”), who 
must be a cleric since he assumes the monitorial 
tone of the Holy Office. 

The page is divided, then, between the two zones 
of today’s official culture: the priesthood and the 
bullring. The third element is lacking: the military. 
But since the loss of Morocco it looks as if there were 
some doubts about the advisability of including the 
Army among the builders of imperial culture. There 
are, of course, both priests and military who have 
nothing to do with all of this. 

What attracts attention in V. L. Agudo’s article 
is his nebulousness. It is quite probable that we are 
dealing here with a really agudo—sharp—gentleman 
who has written an illuminating article on Spanish 
culture. The article is so full of contradictions and 
meaninglessness that the reader naturally thinks: Mr. 
Agudo cannot possible be such a fool. Censorship 
must have taken a hand here. Censorship in the name 
of truth, since the archbishops “are the depositaries 
of the holy, permanent and invariable truth of God,” 
according to Senor Agudo. 

Ecclesiastic, civil or military censorship is often 
prone to be the mother of confusion and the source 
of obscurity. In any case, thanks to the censorship, 
we do not know if the writer of this article is de- 
fending intolerance or freedom. On the one hand 
he speaks of the wisdom of the archbishops who 
watch for the purity of truth, and in their canonical 
name he defends intransigeance. After citing Balmes 


once again (as I said before, in all this bread page 


there is talk only of priests and bullfighters) he copies 
some sentences from Menéndez Pelayo. But which 
ones? Those on intolerance? No. Just the opposite. 
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And this fills us with perplexity. 

He cites the following: “God makes the sun of 
knowledge and art to shine on Moors, Jews, Gen- 
tiles and Christians, believers and unbelievers as it 
pleases His inscrutable designs.” So far the quota- 
tion is clear. What follows is like the turbid nebula 
that the octopus’ ink leaves behind it. The citation 
from Menéndez Pelayo continues: “. . . and it is 
not an indication of love and understanding but of 
pharisaic pride for Christians to pretend, because 
of the mere label as such, exclusive possession of those 
gifts of the natural order which are not incompatible 
with theological error nor even with the voluntary 
blindness of the degenerate spirit which insists upon 
tearing out of itself the notion of the divine.” All 
this confusion is not Menéndez Pclayo’s, who wrote 
with clarity and did not believe ir: “biological suc- 
cesses which are immobilized.” What has happened 
is that the possessors of truth, or their agents, have 
interfered in the printing at the last moment. 

This crude sentence makes no sense. But the quo- 
tation from Menéndez Peyalo does when it is cor- 
rectly printed: “I have never been able to under- 
stand the strange apologists who, by denying every 





in 


kind of knowledge and skill to adversaries of the 
faith, believe that they have achieved the most com- 
plete victory over them.” 

With Don Marcelino’s inclination to liberalism 
thus clarified, the cryptical meaning of the article by 
Sr. Agudo remains, and may be summed up thus: 
“Intransigeance is inevitable and sacred, but toler- 
ance is not bad. Nevertheless, tolerance is a sign 
of degeneration—Balmes—although the tolerant Me- 
néndez Pelayo has nothing degenerate about him, 
quite the contrary.” Reflections according to which 
one must be tolerant, liberal, faithful to Balmes in 
order to avoid degeneration, and faithful to Don 
Marcelino in order to avoid sectarianism, all at the 
same time. It looks quite difficult. The writer of 
the article says so: “Synthesis is difficult. But it is 
given by life, that arduous life which is Christianity.” 
Would that Senor Agudo’s words were true and that 
Christianity could give us synthesis spontaneously and 
naturally. But at the same time, and just in case, 
students, young writers, workers, the people are propi- 
tiating this synthesis in the streets, universities, bar- 
racks, even convents. Indeed, in all places where con- 
spiracy is possible. 
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ANNOUNCING: 


THE IBERICA SURVEY OF OPINIONS 
CONCERNING SPAIN’S POLITICAL FUTURE 


In view of the fact that Spain’s greatest problem, which will have to be solved in the not so distant future, 
is that of the succession of the present regime, /bérica is beginning the New Year by initiating a survey of 
opinions concerning Spain’s political future. 


With this objective in mind we have formulated the following questionnaire. It has been submitted to the 
most outstanding representatives of Spanish political and labor groups, both outside Spain and in the interior, 
in order to obtain a well balanced selection of opinions. Some of those whose answers have been requested 


are representatives of political parties or groups; others are individuals whom we consider to be in a position 
to express valuable opinions. 


Any other readers of [bérica who feel inclined to contribute to this survey are welcome to do so. Unsolicited 
opinions will ke published as space permits, and in any case their point of view will be included in the final 
summation. 


Answers will start appearing in forthcoming issues of /bérica. Each answer will represent the opinion of 
its author only. In due time [bérica will express its own point of view. 


In initiating this objective and impartial investigation we believe that [bérica may be rendering a service 
toward the cause of the fraternal collaboration of all Spaniards in the peaceable solution of the great problem 
of Spain’s political future. 


THE IBERICA QUESTIONNAIRE: 


How do you conceive of Spain's future? 
Politically, Civically and Economically. 


What would be your formula for the implementation of a program of national 
reconstruction? 


1. In what way does the party to which you belong aspire to govern Spain? 


2. How do you believe it to be possible to obtain the cooperation of the rest of 
the Spaniards? 


3. What research or work has the group or party to which you belong achieved 
during the past years with respect to the following: 


a) The technical capacity of the Spanish people to improve the development 
of the economic resources of the country. (Agricultural and industrial.) 


b) How to develop the national resources within the national means. 


c) How will it be possible to obtain a liberation from the present ecclesiasti- 
cal oppression without horror and violence? 


d) How do you conceive of the relations between the different regions of 
Spain and by what means can a greater harmony be established between 
the different regions and peoples of Spain? 


4. What form of government do you prefer for Spain, and how do you anticipate 
and conceive that a sufficient majority of Spaniards can support it, without 
its having to be imposed by the use of force? 


oa 


What is your opinion of Spain's international relations at this time? 
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Editorial 


SMALL TOWN POLITICS 


Judging by the comments appearing in the European 
and American press on General Franco’s latest speech, 
one can see that his new moderateness has been the 
cause of surprise. The speech to which we allude is 
the customarily optimistic New Year’s speech. As we 
recall, all of General Franco’s New Year’s speeches 
are always optimistic. But what is new about this 
particular speech is that it represents a timid knock 
on the doors of the U.S.S.R. 

Moderation, some say, but we say “small town poli- 
tics.’ Although General Franco has no support other 
than the United States, he likes to insinuate that he 
has others in reserve. This is one of his ‘“accomplish- 
ments” which might appear ingenuous, but which 
isn’t; it is the double play typical of insecure dic- 
tators in need of a strong support which must be 
forced. If the bountiful one is not inclined to be more 
bountiful, then one searches out his enemy, and 
sometimes that will produce results. 

Spain is going through the most difficult period, 
financially speaking, of the entire period of the 
Franco regime. This is officially confirmed by Sr. 
Arburtia, Minister of Commerce, and not in a confi- 
dential manner but in a written statement, more am- 
ply reported in another section of our magazine, 
which was delivered to each of the cabinet ministers 
before the meeting of the cabinet in which this sub- 
ject was to be discussed, under the Chairmanship of 
General Franco. This report states that “the present 
economic moment is the most difficult one in years 
and it may possibly produce reactions of public 
opinion similar to those of last spring.” 


Not only was there no decision made on this re- 
port, but the matter was not even discussed. Having 
read it, General Franco expressed his thanks to the 
author and then proceeded to other matters. 

It is not like General Franco to take up serious 
political problems with anyone, not even with his 
closest collaborators, and, naturally, he is not the man 
to take advice. He is Spain’s man of destiny. 

The New Year’s speech by Spain’s man of destiny 
concerned other matters. 

General Franco is quite aware of Spain’s grave fi- 
nancial situation, but he tries to convince the Span- 
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iards, by force of repetition, that “Spain is making 
enormous progress in the countryside, the villages and 
cities, in agriculture and industry.” 


Even for those least accustomed to the General’s 
form of rhetoric it was obvious that the speech was 
aimed in three directions: first of all, toward the 
United States, who had previously been asked for 
more millions of dollars of aid, but who was not 
mentioned in the speech; secondly, to the Spanish 
people, to convince them of their well-being and 
abundance; and thirdly, to the European countries. 
These were told of the uselessness of aspiring for 
European unity, because “the United States of Eu- 
rope will never be a reality. Through the centuries, 
the old nations of Europe have formed their own 
personalities.” 


Strangely enough, this opinion is in sharp contrast 
with an opinion of one sector of his own press. ‘The 
newspaper Ya, of December 5, stated in an editorial: 
“Today the peoples are inter-dependent. With respect 
to a continent as overpopulated and super-industrial- 
ized as Europe, it is totally erroneous to assume that 
everyone can do just as he wishes in his ewn house.” 


General Franco tried to cover too many problems 
in a speech on such a small town level. The only 
thing that remains clear is the small town level of 
General Franco’s politics, a politics which tries to 
convince a people whom he considers ignorant, a 
politics, in brief, of small town limitations in a world 
which is trying to broaden its horizons. 
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THE ERA OF TRUJILLO 


Jesus de Galindez 


“All dictatorial regimes are good hatcheries for the seeds of communist propaganda.” 


TRUJILLO'S “ANTI-COMMUNISM" 


In October, 1954, Trujillo made a brief trip to the 
United States, his most recent one to date. While here 
he made many statements to the press in which he of- 
fered to the United States the benefit of his experience 
and his files on the subject of communist infiltration 
in America, and placed them specifically at the dis- 
posal of a House Subcommittee of Investigation, then 
presided over by Republican Congressman Patrick J. 
Hillings. 

For several years now all of Trujillo’s propaganda in 
the United States has been concentrated on depicting 
himself as the first anti-communist of the hemisphere, 
even making use of full page advertisements in the New 
York press to this end. 

Today Trujillo is not the only Latin American dic- 
tator who tries to utilize his anti-communism as a jus- 
tification for a domestic violation of basic freedoms, 
under a political system which in many ways resembles 
Stalinism; nor is the Dominican Republic the only 
Latin American country in which the communists did 
not hesitate, only a few years ago, to play along with 
any kind of a government, though it be a dictatorship. 

A little over a year ago the Trujillo newspaper El 
Caribe described me as “one of the most active under- 
cover agents of the Kremlin in New York.” My revela- 
tions can not be as sensational as would be those of 
an ex-communist, however circumstances of contem- 
porary history did bring me into direct contact with 
communists during the Spanish Civil War and in World 
War II—though not always in terms of alliance but, 
rather, in open opposition. I am very familiar with 
their phraseology and tactics, and I was witness to 
some of their activities in the Dominican Republic. 

This is only a secondary aspect of the Era of Tru- 
jillo, but its lesson is invaluable in understanding his 
present position, and above all in terms of evaluating 
some of Trujillo’s accusations made against his Do- 
minican opponents or impartial critics abroad. 


Communism in the Dominican Republic before 1945 

When I arrived in the Dominican Republic in Novem- 
ber, 1945, there already were communists and pro- 
communists. I do not know if there was an organiza- 
tion, properly speaking. The only Lominican who spoke 
to me in those days in favor of communism, and who 


* La era de Trujillo, by Jesis de Galindez. Editorial del Pa- 
cifico, Santiago, Chile, 1955. 
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argued bitterly with me over various aspects of the 
Civil War in Spain for which I had attacked the com- 
munists, was the then obscure journalist, José Angel 
Savifiédn. This young man was editor of Republica, a 
publication which appeared in Ciudad Trujillo at the 
time of the Spanish Civil War, at first favoring the 
Spanish Republican cause in general but then little 
by little revealing a pro-communist tendency. I do not 
recall any other example of open defense of communism 
at that time, but there was a general stirring of ob- 
viously pro-communist sympathies among a group of 
Dominican intellectuals who with the passing of time 
joined the actively pro-Trujillo ranks. 


At the end of 1939 and beginning of 1940 various 
Spanish communists arrived on the collective ships. 
Their number was very small in proportion to the great 
mass of Spanish refugees, but they acted with charac- 
teristic discipline and energy from the moment of their 
arrival. When in 1942 the sugar workers of La Romana 
went on strike the Dominican authorities ordered a 
roundup of Spanish communists in Ciudad Trujillo, but 
they were later released. Some of them had been in- 
volved in the preparations for this strike. 


The most outstanding Dominican communists of sub- 
sequent times were not indoctrinated by contact with 
the Spanish communists. I do not believe that a true 
Dominican communist organization existed until the 
return of Periclito Franco in 1942, after three years 
of study in Chile where he had been active in com- 
munist student organizations. Another well known com- 
munist, “Chito” Henriquez, had received his training 
during a stay in Cuba, in contact with student organi- 
zations of that tendency. 

When the first student activities began in 1944, 
“Chito” Henriquez was the first to be arrested, for a 
few days. Later he took asylum in the Venezuelan Em- 
bassy. A few weeks later Periclito Franco took asylum 
in the Colombian Embassy, and the Ducoudray brothers 
and others took asylum in the Mexican and other Em- 
bassies and Legations. 


As to José Angel Savinén, he passed bag and bag- 
gage over to Trujillo, first as President of the Youth 
Congress, then as Civil Aide to the President. 

In 1945 the Dominican Government decided to cut 


‘short the activities of the Spanish communists, and 


many known Spanish communists left the country vol- 
untarily at that time. 
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Trujillo praises the U.S.S.R. 


In the meantime the Dominican Republic had become 
an ally of the U.S.S.R. by entering World War II. At 
first this had no repercussions on Dominican interna- 
tional policies, but when the time approached for the 
celebration of the Dominican Centennial of 1944 the 
government decided that the Soviet Union should also 
be represented, even though at that time the Domini- 
can Republic had no diplomatic relations with Russia. 

Nevertheless an official invitation was issued, with 
the result that two Soviet delegates, a Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Dimitri Zaikin, and Secretary Victor Iber- 
trobor, attended the Dominican Centennial of Febru- 
ary, 1944. The red flag of the Soviets flew over the 
Hotel Jaragua along with the flags of the other coun- 
tries represented, and when the celebration ended Tru- 
jillo decorated the two communist delegates. 

In the following year, in June, 1945, after Germany’s 
surrender, Trujillo decided to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the U.S.S.R. and he appointed a Minister 
to Moscow. On June 11 he sent a Message to the Do- 
miinican Senate in which he submitted the name of Dr. 
Ricardo Pérez Alfonseca for approval. The Message 
was published on the front page of the June 13 La 
Nacion, and it is of considerable interest now that Tru- 
jillo depicts himself as the champion of anti-commu- 
nism. 

The first paragraph submits the appointment of Dr. 
Pérez Alfonseca. The second is as follows: 

“The appointment of this distinguished diplomat, 
who has spent the entire period of the war heading our 
representation in the heroic and punished city of Lon- 
don, to inaugurate the first permanent Dominican 
Legation in Moscow constitutes an action which sig- 
nifies the sincere desire of the Dominican Government 
tc obtain regularized and closer relations with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, relations which in 
practice have always existed, on a basis of mutual re- 
spect and cordiality, between the Russian and Do- 
minican peoples. In reality, for many years before the 
present war, ships sailing under the Soviet flag have 
visited our ports on commercial missions and have re- 
ceived friendly treatment from our authorities and 
people; Russian artists have visited us as ambassadors 
of the rich musical sensitivity of their people; works 
by Russian authors, from Turgenev to Stalin, occupy 
prominent sections of our public libraries and book- 
stores, where they are freely available to all. Rhythms 
and melodies of the great Russian composers, from 
Glinka to Shostakovich, are popular in our cultural 
centers.” 

Two more paragraphs follow in which Trujillo praises 
Russian resistance in World War II, but the following 
is the most interesting to us today for its unreserved 
praise of the U.S.S.R. as one of the great forces of 
the democratic world: 
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. the Soviet Union .. . will be forever recog- 
nized as one of the great forces for the welfare and 
progress on which the world can count.” 

Dr. Pérez Alfonseca spent about a year in Moscow. 
The U.S.S.R. never reciprocated by appointing any 
diplomat to Ciudad Trujillo. Around 1947 Dr. Pérez 
Alfonseca was withdrawn from Moscow, and shortly 
thereafter Trujillo became the champion of “anti- 
communism.” But it was during this interval that Tru- 
jillo’s game with the Dominican communists took place. 


The Partido Socialista Popular 


Two facts emerge about this period, which lasted about 
a year (1946-7): 

1) That the Dominican Government managed to 
create a Communist Party within the Dominican Re- 
public, and, 

2) That the Dominican Communist leaders deliber- 
ately collaborated with the Trujillo Government in at- 
taining this objective. 

By this time I was no longer in the Dominican Re- 
public, but I have at my disposal sufficient documents 
from Trujillist sources, although the communists chose 
to silence their part in the initial agreement. 

This initial agreement is not on record anywhere, 
but I have no doubt that it existed. Apparently Ramon 
Marrero Aristy was sent by the Dominican Government 
to Cuba in the first half of 1946 to talk to the exiled 
Dominican communists, and to persuade them to re- 
turn to the Dominican Republic and publicly organize 
their party. 

The first symptom of the new developments appears 
in the June 15, 1946, La Nacion, in two open letters 
from President Trujillo addressed to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Republic and the Secretary of the Interior 
and Police, respectively, urging these officials to re- 
spect all constitutional guarantees as to freedom of ex- 
pression and the right to organize political parties. Then 
just nine days later, on June 24, La Nacién published 
another open letter from Trujillo, this one addressed 
to the exiles, inviting them to return to their country. 

Three days later the same newspaper replied with 
an editorial headed, “Those people must not return!” 
To anyone familiar with the Trujillo press, in which 
no political commentary is ever published without full 
approval from the government and, in so important a 
connection as this, without precise advance instructions, 
the double game is now quite obvious. 

None of these three documents allude directly to the 
communists; the guarantees appear to be of a general 
nature. But on July 1 La Opinidn published a letter 
from the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
La Nacién immediately replied with an expression of 
surprise that such a party existed. 

There followed a period of calm. Exiled communists 
bad not yet begun to return; perhaps negotiations were 
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continuing in Cuba. Then a second stage of develop- 
ments began in the second half of August. On August 
18 La Nacion published a pardon by Trujillo of various 
prisoners, including the communist leader Freddy Val- 
dés, and then on August 27 the same newspaper pub- 
lished the manifesto of the new Partido Socialista 
Popular. In the Manifesto the signers first quote the 
public statements made by the President favoring the 
formation of political parties, the return .of the exiles, 
etc., and then they refer to themselves as Marxists, 
Leninists and Stalinists, and state their intention to 
achieve their objectives “by means of a struggle in 
accordance with the democratic rights and freedoms as 
contained in the Constitution now in effect.”” The mani- 
festo is signed by a group of whom at least two, 
Mauricio Baez and Ramon Grullén, had just returned 
from Cuba, and one, Freddy Valdés, had just been 
released from prison. The newspaper published a pho- 
tograph of all of them. 

This time La WNacién editorialized: “Communism 
comes out into the light” and said, in part, “What 
better reply with respect to the existence of a demo- 
cratic government than the fact itself of the formation 
of the Partido Socialista Popular and the fact that its 
leaders can express themselves in such terms?” This 
commentary clearly reveals one of the objectives pur- 
sued by the Dominican Government in 1946: to give 
an outer appearance of democratic liberty to its regime 
at a time when a single party system smelled badly. 

But the very next day, August 28, the same news- 
paper, La Nacion, shows us the other side of the game: 
a letter signed by six government employees in which 
they state that they had considered joining the Par- 
tido Socialista Popular, but had refrained from their 
insane idea when they saw the photograph of its lead- 
ers, “unfortunate ones . . . with genuinely troglodyte 
aspects.” 

By the end of September the game was still on. 
Communist leaders participated for the first and only 
time in an official ceremony, the National Labor Con- 
gress, which opened on September 24. Mauricio Baez 
and Ramon Grullon appeared at this Congress as 
spokesmen and both were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee at the conclusion of the meeting. 

Early in October the communists took one more 
step: in a letter, published in La Nacidén on the 2nd, 
the Partido Socialista Popular requested permission to 
continue to function legally. Mauricio Baez signed the 
letter, but alongside his signature were those of two 
cther communist leaders recently returned from Cuba: 
Felix Servio Ducoudray and Francisco “Chito” Hen- 
riquez. 

The Central Electoral Committee rejected the peti- 
tion of the Partido Socialista Popular. This decision 
was published in the October 9 La Opinién. 

Five days later, in La Nacién of October 14, Presi- 
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dent Trujillo again assumed the role of dispenser of 
guarantees by addressing a letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior, recommending that he take all necessary 
measures to permit the communists to legally organize 
a political party. In this letter he expressed new eulogies 
of the Soviet Union, even of communism: 

“Communism, whose existence in the Dominican Re- 
public is now a real fact of positive proportions, un- 
doubtedly has its origins in the organizations of the 
Soviet Union, and to appreciate it as the gestator of 
political-social activities it would not be fair to forget 
the dedicated cooperation which they (the Soviets) 
gave to democracy.” 

The communists hastily expressed their gratitude in 
a letter appearing in La Nacién, October 18. But Al- 
varez Pina, President of the Dominican Party, then 
expressed his energetic opposition, in a letter in the 
La Nacion of October 16. All were faithfully playing 
their parts. 

As can be seen, all this maneuvering only concerned 
the communists. There were no negotiations for the re- 
turn of non-communist exiles. Whatever the objectives, 
the idea was to have a communist party on hand. But 
on October 1 another group suddenly made its ap- 
pearance, a group which was not made up of com- 
munists nor of returned exiles, but of University stu- 
dents: the Juventud Democratica, under the leadership 
of Virgilio Diaz Grullon. They were immediately at- 
tacked as “communists” in the La Opinidén of October 
17, under the heading, “Take off your masks, fakers!” 

The two groups were active in the streets and in 
meetings. Their activities culminated on October 26, at 
a meeting held in Colon Park, in Ciudad Trujillo. First 
hand witnesses of this event have told me that govern- 
ment agents provocateurs had occupied positions in 
the side streets and had first heckled the speakers, and 
then had attacked the speakers’ platform; in the course 
of the melee that ensued several were slightly injured. 

This meeting and its incidents gave the government 
a pretext for clamping down. La Nacién of October 29 
published an official notice requiring that official per- 
mission be obtained eight days in advance for any pub- 
lic meeting. From that time on no more public meetings 
were held either by the Partido Socialista Popular or 
by the Juventud Democratica. 

The ensuing silence in the Dominican press about 
these activities indicates that the government had de- 
cided to end the game. Why this sudden curtailment? 
At that time the “cold war” had not yet begun, and 
a law outlawing the communist party was not passed 
until nine months later. It is possible that the activities 
of these young men, both communists and non-commu- 
nist, had begun to alarm the government; above all, 


‘the non-communist Juventud Democratica party must 


have been the cause of considerable concern. Were this 
group to continue, the government could no longer 
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ciaim that its only enemies were communists, and the 
efforts which it exerted to qualify them as such in- 
dicates this. 

What had been the objectives of the Dominican 
Government in pursuing these tactics? In my opinion 
there were various ones: 

a) To bring out into the open the clandestine com- 
miunist organization whose existence had been suspected 
since 1945, and to identify its leaders. 

b) To feign the appearance of freedom, of a mul- 
tiplicity of parties, at a time immediately following 
World War II when the “honeymoon” with the Soviet 
Union was still on. 

c) To depict the Dominican people as being in the 
dilemma of having to choose between Trujillo or com- 
munism, by trying to show that the only enemies of 
the regime were the communist destroyers of culture, 
religion, etc. 

And what was the objective of the Dominican com- 
munists during this period? Here we have no docu- 
mentation to refer to, and verbal commentaries have 
always been too vague. Today the communists would 
like to forget this interlude. But the facts are quite 
clear, and it is easy to interpret them if one keeps in 
mind the line followed by other Latin American com- 
miunist parties at this time. 


After 1941, and especially in the years 1945 and 1946, 
communist parties were ordered to collaborate with 
every type of government, even with dictatorships, and 
whenever possible to infiltrate into labor unions and 
other social institutions. 

The Dominican communists did not accept the first 
advances made, but later, around 1946, they decided 
to play ball and to return to the Dominican Republic. 
Almost all of their leaders in 1946 and 1947 were 
exiles who had returned from Cuba, and Freddy Val- 
dés, who had been released from prison. Their return 
was methodical, and it seems to me that it followed a 
certain plan. 

The communists played the game just as did the 
government; they praised Trujillo, and attacked the 
“fascist” Alvarez Pina. The scheme was obvious from 
the beginning, and the communists must have known 
that they could not keep it up. What did they hope 
to gain? Perhaps just what Trujillo had hoped to gain: 
that the Dominican people, subjected to a dictatorship 
for 16 years, would see the communists as the only 
ones with sufficient courage to go out into the streets 
and defend a program of their own. The fact that 
Periclito Franco returned precisely when the Partido 
Socialista Popular no longer had any public mission 
inclines me even more to this conclusion. The most 
important leader came back to become a “martyr.” 

In sharp contrast to this double game, filthy from 
any point of view, is the conduct of the young men 
of Juventud Democratica. This was a genuinely spon- 
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taneous movement, which was only greeted by calum- 
nies and persecution. But perhaps it sowed for the 
future the best reply to the possible communist pro- 
paganda: in 1946 there also were those who were not 
communists, but who had the courage to go out into 
the streets in defense of a program. 

All of these events and patterns may well have great 
value when the hour of liquidation of the present 
regime arrives. 


Repression of communism since 1947 


Symptoms of change in official policy began to appear 
in 1947. Alvarez Pina headed a movement of opinion 
which demanded measures of repression against the 
communists (and those who were not communists). 
In March the attacks recur on the occasion of Periclito 
Franco’s return. The return of Periclito Franco was 
typical of communist ways. A few days later there was 
a party purge, and “Chito” Henriquez was expelled. 
La Nacion of April 9 announced this with jubilation, 
and shortly thereafter they tried to convert him to 
Trujillism, but he preferred to go into exile once again 
as a heterodox communist. 

In the following weeks all of the members of the 
Partido Socialista Popular and Juventud Democratica 
who had not been able to get out of the country were 
arrested. 


The game with the communists was over. Law 
No. 1443, passed on June 14, banned communist or 
anarchist groups or others opposed to the civil, re- 
publican, democratic and representative form of gov- 


ernment of the Republic, and a previous decree of 
June 9 created a “Committee of Investigation of Anti- 
Dominican Activities.” 

The young men arrested in 1947 remained in prison 
until early in 1950 when the Commission of Investiga- 
tion of the Caribbean Situation arrived in the Domini- 
can Republic. An amnesty law was passed in February, 
and all were released except Freddy Valdés, who had 
died in prison, and who was said to have been assas- 
sinated. The principle communist leaders went into 
exile again shortly thereafter. 

I have no recent information about the possible 
existence of a clandestine communist organization in 
the Dominican Republic. It would not surprise me if 
there were some individual elements under cover. All 
dictatorial regimes are good hatcheries for the seeds of 
communist propaganda. 

Officially speaking, communism has not existed in 
the Dominican Republic since 1947. Trujillo’s propa- 
ganda takes pains to emphasize this. But the word 
“communist” or “red” has frequently been used in 
describing persons who are enemies of the regime who 
are not communists or even of communist tendencies, 
and to foreigners of democratic ideas. 

(To be continued) 
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late news 





Division in 
Franco cabinet 


It has been officially reported in 
Madrid that General Franco is pre- 
paring to make some cabinet 
changes. For some time now the 
present members have been divided 
into three distinct groups. 

One group favors an austerity 
program, another favors a program 
of wage and salary increases, and 
a third faction includes those who 
believe in a large scale public works 
program. 

Among the first group are Sr. Ar- 
burda, Minister ot Commerce, and 
Francisco Gémez Llano, Minister of 
the Treasury. The second group in- 
cludes José Antonio Girén, Minister 
of Labor, Rafael Cavestany, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture and José Ma. 
Arrese, Minister of the Falange, who 
has just resigned from office. The 
third group favoring a public works 
program includes the Count de Va- 
llellano, Minister of Public Works, 
Joaquin Planell, Minister of Indus- 
try, and Juan Antonio Suances, Di- 
rector of the Instituto Nacional de 
Industrias, a governmental organi- 
zation controlling Spanish heavy in- 
dustries. 

The present situation within the 
government is untenable. General 
Franco is in a position of having 
to introduce reforms which will be 
accompanied by new ministerial ap- 
pointments, indicating one trend or 
another. Soon we will see what lines 
the General plans to follow. 





Minister of Commerce 
expresses alarm 


Sr. Arburéa, Spanish Minister of 
Commerce, submitted an extensive 
report on Spain’s present economic 
situation to one of the last cabinet 
meetings of 1956, held last month 
in the Pardo Palace and presided 
over by General Franco. 

In his report Sr. Arburda ex- 
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pressed concern over the various 
factors threatening the country’s 
economic stability. He pointed out 
the need for governmental measures 
aimed at controlling the price in- 
creases which, if allowed to continue 
at their present rate of increase, 
could well, in his opinion, provoke 
a grave situation and have reper- 
cussions affecting the situation of 
the government as a whole. 


He stated that the present mo- 
ment is the most difficult one that 
Spain has gone through in many 
years, and that the present state of 
political susceptibility could well re- 
sult in a release of social tensions 
with the pretext of economic 
reasons. 





Resignation of 
cabinet ministers 


D. José Luis Arrese, Minister of the 
Falange in General Franco’s cabinet, 
has resigned from office in view of 
his belief that the efforts of the Fa- 
lange to obtain a permanent posi- 
tion have been disregarded in the 
studies being made in connection 
with the new constitutional laws. 
Sr. Arrese’s resignation was fol- 
lowed by that of Sr. Cavestany, 
Minister of Agriculture. It is also 
predicted that the monarchist Count 
de Vallellano, present Minister of 
Public Works, will resign shortly. 





A bomb in Barcelona 


On December 29 a bomb exploded 
in Barcelona, damaging the “Vic- 
tory” statue commemorating Fran- 
co’s victory in the Civil War. The 
explosion caused the breakage of 
windows in nearby buildings, and 
it was heard throughout the city, 
but there were no casualties. 

In Barcelona it was claimed that 
the bomb had been placed by a 
criminal, but representatives of a 
group calling itself “Catalan Resist- 
ance” sent a letter to Paris news 
agencies stating that the explosion 
was the initial action of the group. 
The letter also stated that leaflets 
would be found in the ruins of the 
statue, and included the text of one 
of them. 


Contents of leaflets 


“Catalans: with this action taken 
by one of our groups we commence 
our fight against the humiliating © 
government which is degrading our 
country. 3 

“This action will remind all the 
Spanish people and the world. that 
the soul of Catalonia is not dead. 

“We commence our activities with 
a gesture which is of special signifi- 
cance and at the same time of a 
national value. 

“We ask all men of good will to 
give us their moral support and help. 
And to the Catalans, the youth of 
Catalonia invites you to fortify your 
courage and to. actively help the 
cause of freedom for Catalonia.” 

The letter accompanying the text 
of. the leaflets was signed “The In- 
formation Service of Catalan Re- 
sistance.” 





Franco requests 
$30 millions more 


Franco’s Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Sr. Martin Artajo, has sub- 
mitted a request to the American 
Ambassador in Madrid, Mr. John 
Davis Lodge, for supplementary eco- 
nomic aid of $30 millions for Spain 
for the fiscal year ending on June 
30. 

Should this quantity be granted 
it would bring U.S. economic aid to 


Spain up to a total of $80 millions 
for this fiscal year. 


Gabriela Mistral 


As we go to press the great Chilean 
poet, Gabriela Mistral, has died, 
in the Hempstead, Long Island; 
General Hospital, of cancer of the 
pancreas. 2 

The Nobel Prize winner of 1946, 
Gabriela Mistral was always a re- 
served and modest person. An im- 
passionate lover of her own coun- 
try, she also was the loyal friend of 
Republican Spain, at the ‘time of 
the Spanish Civil War and ever 
since. 

Next month Ibérica will dedicate 
to Gabriela Mistral the homage that 
is her due. Today we can only ex- 
press our sorrow over so great a 
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THE SPANISH GOLD 


The Franco Government’s version 
The government of General Franco 
issued the following statement after 
the death of Dr. Juan Negrin, last 
president of the Spanish Govern- 
ment during the Civil War: 

““The Office of Diplomatic In- 
formation takes pleasure in inform- 


ing the public that, after long ne- / 


gotiations made abroad throughout 
the year by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the original document which 
safeguarded the deposit of the gold 
reserves of the Bank of Spain, estab- 
lished in Moscow in February, 1937, 
has been recovered. 

~ ©The document in question gives 
the Spanish Government the juridi- 
cal basis on which to formulate a 
request for the return of this de- 
posit, which, as is generally known, 
is a matter of a very large quantity 
of gold.” 


The international press 

The French and Anglo-Saxon press 
have reported that before his death 
Dr. Negrin turned over to the Fran- 
co government various documents 
connected with the gold deposits in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Some sources state that the docu- 
ments were delivered by his son R6- 
mulo; others say that it was another 
gon, Dr. Juan Negrin. Another ver- 
sion is that the documents were 
turned over to representatives of the 
Franco government before Dr. Neg- 
rin’s death, after secret interviews 
and negotiations in Paris. 


Realities 

An article published in La Prensa 
of Buenos Aires in 1939, signed by 
Sr. Luis Araquistain, the Spanish 
author and. diplomat, made public 
some. details about the gold ship- 
ment. This data was amplified by 
Sr, Araquistain in statements made 
to the French press in. Paris on Jan- 
uary 9. At that time Sr. Araquistain 
disclosed that the deposit of gold 
reserves was made in the names. of 
Largo Caballero, Negrin and Inda- 
lecio Prieto. Furthermore, Negrin 
designated four substitutes in the 
event of the death of the first three, 
These substitutes are: Marcelino 
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Pascua, former Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, now residing in Switzerland; 
the. late Fernando de los Rios, for- 
mer Ambassador to Washington; 
Professor Luis Jiménez de Asua, for- 
mer Ambassador in Prague now re- 
siding in Argentina, and Sr. Ara- 
quistain himself. 

Of the three individuals in whose 
name the deposit was first made, 
D. Indalecio Prieto is still alive. Of 
the four substitutes designated in 
the event of the demise of the first 
three, three are still alive. It is hard 
to believe that Dr. Negrin would, 
on his own, have dispensed with 
such precise legal requisites. 

Two of Negrin’s three sons, Ré- 
mulo, the only one in Paris at the 
time of his father’s death, and Mi- 
guel, who resides on Long Island, 
New York, have both denied having 
delivered any document to repre- 
sentatives of the Franco Govern- 
ment. 





Execution of 
Spanish Republican _ 


(A letter to The New York Times 
signed by Salvador de Madariaga, 
London, December 22, and appear- 
ing in the N.Y. Times of Dec. 30.) 
“You have more than once printed 
news of the repeated amnesties of- 
fered by the Spanish dictator to 
the Spanish exiles. We, the Spanish 
exiles, knew that these so-called am- 
nesties had turned out to be but 
traps in too many cases. But even 
we did not suspect that the regime 
would sink as low as it has done 
in the case of Lieutenant Colonel 
Beneyto. 

“Don Ricardo Beneyto Sopena 
was residing as an exile in North 
Africa with his wife and two small 
daughters. He had remained loyal 
to the Republic during the civil war. 
Taking at the face value the re- 
peated offers of amnesty made by 
the regime, he recently returned to 
Spain of his own accord. Though 
his case as a “rebel” (against the 
rebels) had been closed years earlier, 
it was reopened, and on the strength 
that the tank force that he had com- 
manded during the civil war had 
caused twenty dead, he was sen- 















































tenced to death. 

“Two Spanish Bishops, a number 
of Italian members of Parliament, 
the Italian Senate, representatives of 
the French resistance groups which 
had counted him as one of their 
staunch friends, in Africa, the Con- 
federacion Francaise des Travail- 
leurs Chretiens, Gaston Tissier, Pre- 
sident of the Christian International; 
and Msgr. Marella, Papal Nuncio in 
Paris, intervened, according to my 
information, in one way or another, 
to ask for clemency and justice. 

“There seems to be neither clem- 
ency nor justice in Spain today. 
Lieutenant Colonel Beneyto was shot 
on Nov. 19.” - 


Spanish government denies charges 
On January 4, according to The 
New York Times, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment denied published charges 
that Ricardo Beneyto Sopena had 
been executed for acts committed in 
the 1936 Civil War despite the of- 
ficial amnesty. 

The Foreign Ministry ‘declared 
that Sr. Beneyto had been arrested, 
tried and executed for several crimi- 
nal acts committed since his clan- 
destine re-entry into the country 
soon after the second World War. 

Until his arrest on June 22, 1947, 
the Ministry said, Sr. Beneyto had | 
organized underground activity in 
Barcelona, Madrid, Granada and 
Seville and had been the top com- 
munist agent in Andalusia. 


Madariaga derides Spanish version 
On January 4 Salvador de Madaria- 
ga derided, to a New York Times 
reporter, the official Spanish ver- 
sion of the execution of Sr. Sopena. 

“The judicial methods of. the 
Spanish Government are not worth 
discussing,” he declared. 

He challenged it to produce the 
evidence on which Sr. Sopena had 
been condemned. If the Spanish 
Government could prove Sr. Sopena 
had a fair trial Sr. de Madariaga 
said he would withdraw his charges 
and apologize. 

He dismissed the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s contention .that Sr. Sopena 
was.a Communist. “That is a charge 
it always makes .against its OPPe- 
nents,” he observed, 
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